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ambition led him to desire military advancement rather than
ministerial office.    He had shown himself a brave soldier in
the American war, and an admirable colonel of his regiment,
the famous Hussars of Lauzun, which was considered, before
1789, the finest cavalry regiment in the French service.    It
had been greatly disorganized by the emigration of its officers,
and when in 1791, at the close of the Constituent Assembly,
the Due de Lauzun, now known simply as General Biron,
had returned to his regiment, he had disciplined it on a new
principle, by promoting as officers many of those whom old
prejudice would have kept in the ranks.    His  well-known
sympathy with the new order of things had secured him the
command of the first division of Rochambeau's army in the
spring of 1792, and now, as has been said, he succeeded Luckner
in the command of the Army of the Rhine.    But the Revolu-
tion had now gone too far for him.    Though he accepted the
Republic he did not like it, and had no toleration for the rapid
promotion of Dumouriez to the command-in-chief.    These feel-
ings made him throw obstacles in the way of Kellermann's ad-
vance to join Dumouriez, and discouraged his second in command,
Custine, from attempting the bold enterprise which he meditated.
General Custine had been known before the abolition of
titles as the Marquis de Custine, and had sat with his friend
Biron in the  Constituent  Assembly.    He, too, had distin-
guished himself in the American war, and had been chosen
by the Girondin. ministry, in May, 1792, for a  command in
Liickner's  army.    He was a fierce swaggering man, with a
great deal of ambition and a great deal of enterprise, and
willingly recognized the Republic when he saw a chance of
gaining   advancement   through  it.     From  the moment he
joined the Army of the Rhine he showed a desire to push the
war into  the enemy's country, and hoped, if successful, to
supersede Biron, who had remained quietly in his camp at
Wissembourg when the  Prussians invaded France, and, to
Custine's intense disgust, showed no desire to leave his encamp-
ment even to engage the bands of e*naigr6s who were but st-
ing across the Rhine, and pretending to besiege Phalsbourg.